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Despite a great deal of effort over the past 20 years, academic achievement among high school students continues to lag. 
To ensure that no high school student is left behind, schools need: 



1. High expectations for all high school students; and 



2. A rigorous core curriculum to match those expectations. 

The American education system made strides in the 1 990s in adopting academic standards for high schools in at least 
some subjects: all states (and, in Iowa, districts) have adopted standards in at least some subjects, including mathematics, 
English, science and social studies. Twenty-two have standards in all four subjects.' Now states need to translate those 
standards into expectations that ensure high schools actually adopt the standards, teachers are held to them, and students 
master them. The No Child Left Behind Act offers a rare opportunity for states and educators to address the issues of high 
expectations and academic rigor for all American high school students. A number of organizations have taken the lead 
and may offer promising approaches for states and schools. 



The Challenge 

American high school students are not adequately prepared for their futures. Increasingly the economy demands workers with 
postsecondary education and training. Students seem to understand this, but there is a serious disconnect between aspirations and 
preparation. More than 97 percent of youth say they aspire to participate in some sort of postsecondary education, and 63 percent 
enroll.^ Yet, little more than half actually take a mix of academic classes in high school that will prepare them for success either in 
college or today’s workplace. The courses they do take often fail to maintain their interest in school at all. 



The results are high dropout rates and “drift-outs” - college students who do not return for a second year of college. A large 
number of these students stumble at the starting line, requiring remediation in math, reading and writing, and other basic 
subjects before they can enroll in college-level courses. More than one-quarter of the freshmen at 4-year colleges - and 
nearly half of those at 2-year colleges - do not advance to their second year. 



In the meantime, employers continue to bemoan the lack of needed 
academic skills among workers and the shortage of qualified applicants for 
jobs that require advanced education and training. Skills shortages 
accompany high unemployment in part because high school students have 
not been prepared to meet the academic challenges of the 2 E‘ Century. 

Content Counts 

Twenty years ago the report A Nation at Risk called for more academic 
course-taking among high school students. In it, the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education defined the “New Basics”: four years of 
English, three years math, three years science and, in the language of the 
time, one-half credit of computer science (plus two years of foreign 
language for the “college-bound”). 



Aspirations vs. Course Taking 
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In response, most states upgraded their graduation requirements to more closely match the Commission’s 
recommendations. But national data indicate that academic achievement in high school reading, math and science has 
been mostly stagnant for decades.^ Why might this be so? 

We now know that the issue is not solely how many credits of a subject with a fixed title (e.g., one-half credit “computer 
science”) a student takes, but the content and rigor of courses students take as well. A rigorous core academic curriculum 
built on high standards is key to increasing expectations for all students. 

Students of all abilities learn more in academically rigorous courses. There are several documented benefits for 
students who take challenging academic classes in high school, especially for those students considered “at risk” of 
failing:"^ 

■ Those who enter high school with test scores in the lowest quartile learn more in academically rigorous courses than 
they do in either the low-level vocational or general courses in which they are traditionally enrolled.^ 

■ Students are more likely to pass high-level courses than low-level courses. Thus, the research suggests that increasing 
access by all students to advanced academic course work will improve student academic achievement.^ 

■ Students expected to master more demanding curricula are more likely to persist in school, achieve at higher levels, 
and be better prepared for the workforce after their formal education ends.^ 

Y et the progress of the last 20 years has not been sufficient to that end. 

Too few students are taking rigorous courses. Too few students are taking the kind of courses they need to succeed in - 
or even be admitted to - college. Students from low-income families, those whose parents did not earn a postsecondary 
credential, and those who attended high schools in which a large proportion of the students are eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch, are less likely to have completed a rigorous high school academic curriculum than their more 
advantaged counterparts.* 

Students take less demanding academic courses for a number of reasons: 

■ Their high school does not offer a sufficient number of rigorous academic courses. 

■ They do not receive clear guidance from counselors or teachers about the courses they need to complete to prepare for 
postsecondary education. 

■ They are not aware that they are compromising their future success in life by taking low-level courses. 

■ In many states, high school graduation requirements are not aligned with the minimum requirements public 4-year 
and “open enrollment” community colleges and universities set for placement in college-level courses.^ 

Postsecondary education or training is for virtually everyone. Certainly not every youth need attend a traditional 4- 
year college. But virtually every youth will need some sort of postsecondary education and training. The economic and 
moral challenge we face is to make sure each student is adequately prepared with an academic foundation to take 
advantage of whatever future education and training he or she chooses. A strong set of academic skills and the habits and 
attitudes that accompany success in school also will help students entering meaningful employment immediately after 
high school. 

Strategies 

Implementation of the No Child Left Behind Act provides an excellent opportunity for states and educators everywhere to 
prepare strategies to address the expectations issue. Each state is required to establish minimum levels of high school 
proficiency in reading and mathematics that every high school student is expected to reach by 2013-2014, create 
definitions of “proficiency,” and, along with the school districts themselves, report adequate yearly progress. 
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The Act will cause educators and policymakers to rethink expectations, organization, administration, curriculum, 
instruction, and support services needed to meet required levels of proficiency. These definitions of proficiency certainly 
should indicate a readiness for the world of further education and meaningful employment. 

Steps to success. Of course it is easier to argue for a more demanding curriculum than it is to implement one. Given the 
mismatch between state graduation requirements, state assessments, and college admission and placement test 
specifications, states need to bring both college and K-12 educators together with policymakers and the business 
community to iron out these differences. Since most advanced courses require successful completion of certain 
prerequisites, policymakers, school districts, and schools need to work to create opportunities for all students to take and 
succeed in these prerequisites. 

Students may need extra support in order to prepare themselves for advanced study. Schools can offer summer school 
courses to help students get back "in step" with certain course prerequisites. And, to ensure that students will not decline 
to take Advanced Placement (AP) classes because of the cost, the U.S. Department of Education, some states and many 
districts are subsidizing AP exam fees for all AP students. 

Teachers' attitudes and instructional skills are also important. Once students are taking high-level courses, they need 
knowledgeable teachers who can provide instruction equal to the quality of the content. Given the lack of highly qualified 
teachers in many core academic fields and the limited experiences of others teaching advanced courses, states, districts 
and schools need to implement teacher preparation and in-service professional development strategies that are aimed 
squarely at this challenge. 

Students may need incentives to encourage them to enroll in advanced courses. Part of the answer here is making students 
aware of the time and increased ease of college transition that can accrue to students who get high scores on AP exams. 

By carefully charting student course-enrollment data, disaggregating it by race/ethnicity, first language and 
socioeconomic status, schools will be able to ensure that not only are they providing the courses for students to complete 
the recommended curriculum but also that all students are taking advantage of the courses available in the school. 

A rich and deep curriculum. A rich and deep curriculum is at least as important as the number of academic courses 
students encounter. This requires more than assigning all students to “college prep” courses. Existing advanced courses 
generally demand greater effort and pose greater intellectual challenges for students; however, even advanced courses 
must be marked by innovation that keeps the curriculum relevant to an ever-changing world. And requiring more rigor 
does not mean that all students need approach such subject matter in exactly the same way. 

The choice is not between rigor and innovation, or avoiding rigor altogether but — a better option — creating multiple 
pathways that correspond to differences in student interests, aspirations, and talents to meet the common goal of 
proficiency needed to advance in the worlds of education and employment. 

Promising Models for Increasing Access to Rigorous Core Academic Curriculum 

There are a number of specific programs currently attempting to increase the rigor of high school academic offerings for 
all students. These may serve as models, in whole or part, for policymakers and educators in developing and promoting 
their own strategies: 

■ The State Scholars Initiative is a federally-funded program that funds business and education partnerships to 
promote to students the benefits of following a core academic curriculum: four years of English; three years of math 
including Algebra 1 and 2 and geometry; biology, chemistry and physics; three and one-half years of social studies 
including economics; and two years of a foreign language. 
http://www.ed.gov/about/offices/list/ovae/pi/hs/factsh/ssi.doc . 

■ High Schools That Work is a network of over 1,000 high schools throughout the eastern United States that helps 
schools develop, among other components, a curriculum similar to the State Scholars Initiative as well as four courses 
in a planned career/technical concentration for most students, www.sreb.org/programs/hstw/hstwindex.asp 

■ First Things First and Talent Development High Schools are two reform networks designed to promote specific 
interventions in reading, mathematics and other subjects within ninth-grade academies, schools-within-schools, career 
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academies and other environments to encourage development of higher expectations, www.irre.org/ftf 
www.csos.ihu.edu/tdhs 



■ The International Baccalaureate (IB) program is an advanced, internationally recognized curriculum that offers 
1 1* and 12* grade students an opportunity to earn the IB Diploma. Students complete and test in six IB subjects; 
write an extended essay based on independent research; complete 150 hours of creative and service activity (for 
example, arts, sports, community service); and participate in a critical thinking course. The program is offered in over 
1 ,425 public and private secondary schools in more than 1 1 5 countries around the world, http://www.ibo.org/ 

■ Advancement Via Individual Determination (AVID) works to ensure that all students complete a rigorous college- 
preparatory path and increase enrollment in 4-year colleges. Students typically enter the program in middle school 
and take an elective AVID class that focuses on writing and inquiry. Other activities focus on motivation, study skills 
and preparation for college entrance and placement examinations. AVID, which began in California, now reaches 
over 70,000 middle and high school students in more than 1,500 schools in 21 states and 15 countries. 
http://www.avidonline.org 

Conclusion 

High schools must let go of long-held myths and perceptions about who can learn and who cannot so that all youth can 
reach high academic standards. Unfortunately, some of the biggest skeptics are those whose job it is to believe in 
students; secondary educators who believe that certain social groups or students are slower to learn and react by lowering 
the bar for performance, robbing those groups of opportunities to grow intellectually and achieve their dreams. Yet the 
fact that there are thousands of teachers who are producing promising results offers hope that not only can high schools 
raise expectations, but that they also can help all students meet them. The urgency is for the majority of schools to learn 
from their example. 
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Issue 



No Child Left Behind: 
Transforming America's 
High Schools 



P s 



u m m i t 



The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 launched the most sweeping changes in federal education policy since the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act was enacted in 1965. As its name implies, No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB) seeks to close the achievement gap between disadvantaged and minority students and their peers and to 
change the culture of America's schools so that all students receive the support and high-quality instruction they 
need to meet higher expectations. 

Though public attention often focuses on the law’s implications for elementary and middle schools, NCLB also 
provides an important framework and needed resources for improving all high schools and transforming those 
high schools with acute needs. As states and communities implement NCLB and achievement gaps are eradicated 
in the early grades, we can expect that many more young people will enter high school well prepared to master a 
rigorous curriculum. But our nation cannot afford to wait. True to its name, NCLB recognizes that change also is 
needed to help today’s high school students catch up quickly and master both basic and advanced academic skills. 

Holding All High Schools Accountable for Student Success 

NCLB builds on the accountability and assessment requirements Congress put in place in 1994 with the Improving 
America ’s Schools Act. As required by that law, all states have established standards in mathematics and reading 
or language arts for high school students, except Iowa, which has district-level standards. The 1994 law also 
required states to assess student mastery of these standards at least once between grades 10 through 12. NCLB 
turns this framework into a powerful lever for improving the academic achievement of high school students. 

NCLB requires states to: 

■ Establish annual achievement objectives for all high schools. States set out specific “adequate yearly 
progress” (AYP) objectives for every high school (regardless of whether it receives federal funds) that move 
the school steadily toward the goal of ensuring that all of its students are proficient in reading and 
mathematics by the end of the 2013-14 school year. 

■ Measure the progress of all students. In defining each high school’s AYP objectives, states include 
separate, annual achievement goals for students from low-income families, racial and ethnic minority 
students, students with disabilities, and students with limited English proficiency so that these students 
progress toward the law’s goal of 100 percent proficiency. The needs of struggling students cannot be 
obscured in schools with high overall levels of achievement. 

■ Hold high schools accountable for graduation rates. States incorporate graduation rates in defining AYP 
objectives for their high schools. Graduation rate is defined by the law as the percentage of students who 
graduate from high school with a regular diploma in the standard number of years. This is a clearer and more 
reliable approach to measuring how well a high school succeeds in retaining its students and helping them to 
advance than more traditional dropout measures. Most importantly, including the graduation rate in a high 
school’s AYP objectives focuses attention on the needs of students who are at the greatest risk of dropping 
out. 
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■ Give parents and community leaders the information they need to hold high schools accountable and 
support improvement States ensure that every school district publishes report cards for each of its high 
schools that include information on how students performed on state academic assessments. Achievement 
data must he disaggregated, or broken out, by student subgroups according to race, ethnicity, gender, English 
language proficiency, migrant status, disability status and low-income status. The school’s graduation rate and 
the qualifications of its teachers are also reported. Most states and school districts include other indicators of 
school performance that they consider important for parents and the community to know. 

Improving High-Poverty High Schools 

Too many high schools with large numbers or proportions of low-income students are in crisis. They have been 
overlooked too often in the past because the needs of their students are great and the challenge of turning them 
around seems so daunting. But NCLB puts these schools in the spotlight, not the dark comer so that every young 
person will receive the support and quality instruction he or she needs to master a rigorous academic curriculum 
and enter adulthood prepared for the future. 

For the 29 percent of American high schools that receive assistance under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act^ — schools with a large number or proportion of students from low-income families — NCLB lays 
out the following action plan to spur improvement when student achievement falls short: 

■ If a high school does not meet its AYP objectives for two consecutive years, it is identified as needing 
improvement. School officials develop a two-year plan to turn around the school. The school district provides 
technical assistance to the school as it develops and implements its improvement plan. Students must be 
offered the option of transferring to another public school in the district — which may include a public charter 
school — that has met its AYP objectives. 

■ If the high school does not meet its AYP objectives for three consecutive years, the school remains in school 
improvement status, and the district must continue to offer public school choice to all of its students. In 
addition, students from low-income families are eligible to receive supplemental educational services, such as 
tutoring or remedial classes, from a state- approved provider. 

■ If the high school fails to meet its AYP objectives for four consecutive years, the district must implement 
corrective actions to improve the school, such as replacing staff or implementing a new curriculum, while 
continuing to offer public school choice and supplemental educational services for low-income students. 

■ If the high school fails to meet its AYP objectives for a fifth year, the school district must initiate plans for 
restructuring the school. This may include reopening the school as a charter school, replacing all or most of 
the school staff or turning over school operations either to the state or to a private company with a 
demonstrated record of effectiveness. 

Putting a Qualified Teacher in Every Classroom 

There is an emerging consensus among researchers, policymakers and the public that one key to boosting student 
achievement is to ensure that a committed and highly skilled teacher is in every classroom. Though we still have 
much to learn about the specific attributes, experiences, and training that make a teacher an effective instructor, 
there is evidence that subject matter expertise is linked to gains in student achievement.^ NCLB makes improving 
the expertise of America’s teachers in the subjects they teach a central priority. Specifically, NCLB requires that: 

■ Beginning with the 2002-03 school year, high schools that receive Title I funds may only hire “highly 
qualifled teachers” to teach core academic subjects in their Title I programs. In general, a "highly 
qualified teacher" is one with full certification, a bachelor's degree and demonstrated competence in subject 
knowledge and teaching. The law defines core academic subjects as English, reading or language arts, 
mathematics, science, foreign language, civics and government, economics, arts, history and geography. 
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■ By the end of the 2005-06 school year, all teachers in all high schools who teach core academics must he 
highly qualifled. 

The findings of a special analysis of the Schools and Staffing Survey conducted hy the U.S. Department of 
Education suggest that improving teacher quality could make a powerful difference in raising achievement in our 
high schools. Using an approximation of the NCLB definition, the analysis found that only 54 percent of our 
nation’s secondary school teachers were highly qualified during the 1999-2000 school year. The percentage of 
highly qualified teachers ranged from 47 percent of mathematics teachers to 55 percent of science and social 
science teachers.^ These data reveal that the goal of ensuring that high school teachers in core academics are 
highly qualified will he a challenge; however, doing so could pay hig dividends in boosting student achievement. 

NCLB provides important resources to help meet this challenge: 

■ The $2.9 hillion Improving Teacher Quality State Grants program provides funding to states and districts 
for activities that will strengthen teacher quality in all schools, especially those with a high proportion of 
children in poverty. Funding for the program has increased 39 percent since President Bush took office. 

■ The Transition to Teaching program allocates funds to states, school districts and nonprofit groups to help 
thousands of outstanding candidates enter teaching through alternate routes to traditional teacher preparation 
programs. 

■ Similarly, Troops to Teachers helps states and school districts streamline the entry of former military 
personnel into schools as teachers. 

■ The Mathematics and Science Partnership program supports partnerships between high-need school 
districts and the science, technology, engineering, and mathematics faculty in institutions of higher education. 
Partnerships carry out a range of professional development and other activities that are designed to improve 
the subject matter knowledge and instructional skills of mathematics and science teachers. 

■ The Teaching of Traditional American History program provides funds to states, school districts and 
education groups to help improve, through teacher professional development, the quality and rigor of 
American history instruction in the nation's schools. 

■ NCLB also requires school districts that receive Title 1 funds to use at least five percent of their grants to 
improve teacher quality. 



Expanding Options for Parents and Students 

The comprehensive, factory -model high school in which students are sorted among various tracks according to 
their perceived abilities was devised for an earlier era in which expectations were high for a few and low for most. 
Helping all young people rise to the challenge of higher expectations requires moving beyond this outmoded 
model to give high school students more choices. 

Expanding options for parents and students is one of the pillars of NCLB. The law gives students attending 
chronically low-performing Title 1 schools the option to transfer to more successful public schools. The 
Voluntary Public School Choice program helps states and school districts design and implement public school 
choice initiatives. The Magnet Schools Assistance program provides grants to school districts to establish and 
operate magnet schools that are operated under a court-ordered or federally-approved voluntary desegregation 
plan. The Public Charter Schools program provides grants to states and school districts to support the planning, 
development, and initial implementation of charter schools, while the Credit Enhancement for Charter School 
Facilities program provides assistance to help charter schools leverage private sector funds to meet their school 
facility needs. 
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Raising the Rigor of the High School Curriculum 



The Advanced Placement (AP) program allows students to take college-level courses while in high school, 
offering an opportunity for students to reduce the time and cost required to complete a postsecondary degree. The 
College Board, which administers the program, provides general course guidelines and national exams for 35 
college-level AP courses in 19 different subject areas. High school instructors teach the courses using curricular 
materials provided hy the College Board. Each May, AP course-takers have the opportunity to take the national 
AP exams. Many colleges and universities waive prerequisites or award college credit to students who perform 
well on the exams."^ Regardless of whether or not a student earns college credit through an AP exam, many 
believe that participating in these academically rigorous courses is still valuable preparation for college.^ Some 
also maintain that the availability of AP courses in a school tends to raise expectations for all students.^ 

NCLB makes AP courses and opportunities to earn college credit through AP exams more accessible to low- 
income students. The Advanced Placement Incentive program supports efforts by states, school districts, and 
others to give more low-income students the opportunity to take AP classes and participate in other challenging 
programs, such as the International Baccalaureate. The Advanced Placement Test Fee program provides funds 
to states to pay AP test fees on behalf of eligible low-income students. 

Focusing on What Works 

For too many years, too many schools have experimented with lessons and materials that have proven to be 
ineffective — at the expense of their students. Under NCLB, federal support is targeted to those educational 
programs that have been demonstrated to be effective through rigorous scientific research. Educators are expected 
to consider the results of relevant scientifically based research — whenever such information is available — before 
making instructional decisions. 

In 2002, the Department of Education's Institute of Education Sciences (lES) established the What Works 
Clearinghouse to provide a central, independent and trusted source of scientific evidence on what works in 
education for parents, educators, policymakers and interested members of the public. In its first year of operation, 
the Clearinghouse selected several topics for systematic review that are vital to improving America’s high 
schools, including curriculum-based interventions for increasing math achievement, high school dropout 
prevention, and interventions that reduce delinquent, disorderly and violent behavior, in and out of school. 

Preparing America's Future 

No Child Left Behind provides the framework, the tools, and the resources for improving America’s high schools 
and preparing every young person for the future. What we must provide is the will. There is now a remarkable 
convergence of opinion among educators, parents, members of the business community, thought leaders and 
policymakers across the political spectrum about what must be done to improve our high schools. Now is the time 
to act. 

In his 2003 Back-to-School Address to the National Press Club, U.S. Secretary of Education Rod Paige reminded 
us of the consequences for our children if we hesitate: 

“Those who are unprepared will sit on the sidelines, confronting poverty, dead-end jobs, and 
hopelessness. They will find little choice and much despair. The well educated will live in a world of 
their own choosing; the poorly educated will wander in the shadows. 

We cannot deny the benefits of education through shortsighted indifference or lack of will. Nor can we 
capitulate to the guardians of the status quo. The achievement of all our children must improve, across 
the board. No child can be left behind.”’ 
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The Economic Imperative for 
Improving Education 



Issue 



A nation’s store of human capital — the knowledge and skills of the workforce — increasingly determines its well being in 
the modern world. The creation of human capital depends more and more on a country’s ability to educate its population. 
Yet, American schools are not keeping pace with this economic imperative. With the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 
the nation has made a commitment to raise the proficiency of students to ensure that every student is prepared for 
postsecondary education or training. 

No Child Left Behind offers a major opportunity to mobilize high schools to address the economic imperative for a more 
rigorous education system in the United States. If the nation’s youth are to have a future with promise, the nation now 
needs to take bold and comprehensive action to reshape our high schools. Such improvement depends on the quality of 
curriculum and instruction the schools provide, the environment they create for learning, and the signals they send to 
students about what matters. 



The Global Economy, Technology, and J obs 



The well being of the nation increasingly depends upon U.S. high schools rising to the challenge of preparing all students 
for a new economic reality. Prior to the mid-1970s, it was economically sufficient to provide an excellent education to an 
elite group of students and a basic education to the rest of the population. No longer. Students need to stay in school, take 
challenging courses, and be prepared for further education or training. But this has not been happening. 

In a world where financial capital, technology, information and goods flow freely across borders, economic advantage 
goes to the educated and entrepreneurial.’ Once, when communications and transport were slower, nations with great 
stores of natural resources, proximity to markets, and other physical advantages had an economic edge. Now the race goes 
to the educated, trained, and motivated — wherever they are. 

Twenty-first century high-tech firms in the United States look to software developers in India and well-educated office 
workers in Ireland, while British firms interested in establishing market leadership in biotechnology recruit American 
scientists. At the same time, production processes that require workers with only modest knowledge and skill often move 
to countries where labor is cheap. 

Aside from rearranging the global marketplace, advancing technology has boosted productivity and allowed domestic 
firms to run their businesses with fewer workers. Gone are the days when workers in a plant or office focused on one rote 
task, leaving all the critical thinking and decision-making to managers. If the work is routine it will probably be 
automated. 

These changes have increased the skill and knowledge requirements for most workers. Today’s flexible workplaces rely 
on people who can handle multiple tasks, interact well with their colleagues, respond to varying customer needs, identify 
problems and make quick decisions about how to fix them. This is true not only of manufacturing but also in a wide 
range of services, such as finance, insurance, telecommunications and other industries where advances in computing and 
communications have accelerated the pace of change. 

The marketplace increasingly provides companies with incentives to be as lean and flexible as possible. It also 
encourages them to adopt policies that attract and hold highly capable workers who enable the firm to function as an 
organization that is constantly learning. 
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Knowledge Workers for the 21st Century 



Figure 1 



All of this does not necessarily mean fewer jobs, if the workforce is properly 
prepared. It is just that the jobs are, and will be, different. Modern firms seek 
employees whom management expert Peter Drucker calls “knowledge 
workers.” 

Admittedly, not every workplace demands such qualifications. Baggage 
handlers and taxi drivers may not see their job requirements change much at all. 
But there will be fewer low-skill jobs with family- supporting wages. This 
reality is borne out in projections from the U.S Department of Labor, which 
identify the fastest growing jobs from 2000 to 2010 (see Figure 1). 

Eight of the ten occupations listed in Figure 1 require some form of 
postsecondary education, and this trend will continue. According to Labor 
Department projections, jobs requiring postsecondary education will experience 
above-average growth, while those requiring only on-the-job training or work 
experience will grow at less than the expected 15 percent average projected by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the first decade of the new millennium (see 
Figure 2). Although such jobs will continue to make up a large share of the 
labor market, they will pay much less than the jobs that require postsecondary 
education or training. 
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These requirements for more skilled workers continue a shift in education 
requirements that has been evolving for years. In 1997, 53 percent of employers 
reported that the skills required for production and support jobs increased in 
the previous three years. Only 6 percent indicated that skill requirements were 
declining.^ 



SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Lobor, Bureou of Lobor Statistics, 
2000-2010 Empit^ent Projections, 2001 . 



Figure 2 



A growing gap. Greater educational achievement has long been linked to 
greater income (See Figure 3). In recent years, however, the gap between 
those who have more education and those who have less has grown. The 
relationship between education and income for working men and women 25 
years old and over is abundantly clear (See Figure 4). 

In the year 2000, female and male college graduates earned 60 and 95 percent 
more, respectively, than those who had not gone beyond high school.^ High 
school dropouts faced even more difficult circumstances, as they earned 27 and 
30 percent less, respectively, than their male and female counterparts who 
completed only high school or a GED. Of the 50 best-paying occupations in 
the country, only 2 (air traffic controller and nuclear power reactor operator) 
do not require a college degree."^ 
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Figure 3 



The Challenge for High Schools 



Earnings Depend Increasingly 
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American business leaders have been among the strongest advocates for 
school improvement. They understand that their own long-term success is 
tightly linked to the quality of individuals entering the labor market each 
year from our schools. A recent survey highlights this concern about 
workforce quality.^ Eighty percent of responding businesses said they had a 
“moderate to serious” shortage of qualified job candidates. They cited poor 
reading, writing, math, verbal communication and English language skills 
as issues. The survey noted that the lack of an adequately skilled workforce 
could “drive a business, already operating on a competitive edge, out of the 
global game.” 

Dropping out. Young people can’t prepare for further education and training 
if they haven’t finished high school. In 2000, there were 3.8 million 16-24- 
year-olds who were not enrolled in school and who had not yet completed a 
high school program.® The rate has remained at about 1 1 percent since 1992. 



High School Foiled to | All Prime- 

Diploma finish oge workeers 

$ourc«: Cornovole, A.P., and D«4rocK«r>. D.M. (2002). The Mitting Middle 
Aligning Edvcolion ond the Knowledge Economy, Princeton, N J: Educotionol 
Testing Service. 



Eor minority students, especially Hispanics (nearly 30 percent in 1999) the 
rates are higher; in many urban areas the rates are higher still. While the 
quality of their schooling may be only one of many reasons students drop 
out, it is essential to address this issue. Eor young people growing up in 
difficult circumstances, a good high school can mean the difference 
between a promising future and no future at all. 



Figure 4 



Income and Education 
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Not measuring up. Where proficiency and excellence are required, 
students are struggling to attain even basic skills. In the latest National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) (see Eigure 5), for example, 
only 40 percent of 12* graders test as proficient in reading. The figure for 
other subjects is worse: 21 percent in writing, 17 percent in math, 19 
percent in science, and so on. 

The United States also ranked near the bottom on achievement in math and 
science of 21 countries participating in the Third International Mathematics 
and Science Study (TIMSS) in 1995. These results were little different from 
those achieved during earlier evaluations in the 1960s and 1980s.^ These are 
not the marks of a world-class workforce or a world-class education system. 

A significant and troubling achievement gap also persists between White and 
minority students. As measured by the latest NAEP results, the gap is largest 
between White and African American students: 26 percentage points in 
reading, 43 in mathematics and 40 in science. The gap is only slightly smaller 
between White and Hispanic students. With minorities making up a growing 
segment of the labor force, this gap not only poses difficult issues for social 
progress but is likely to have adverse economic consequences as well. 

Lack of Academic Rigor 

The NAEP test scores in part reflect the course-taking patterns of high 
school students. Research has shown that students who take a more 
demanding high school curriculum are more likely to enroll in college and 
complete a postsecondary degree. Taking more rigorous courses also can 
help close the achievement gap.* 
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Too few students have taken the courses they need to he adequately 
prepared for postsecondary education.® For example, 43 percent of 1998 
graduates still followed the discredited “general” track, with its less than 
rigorous curriculum that typically falls far helow the knowledge and skill 
required to prepare students for college-level work, whether at community 
colleges, technical colleges or four-year institutions. 

Almost one-third of new college entrants take one or more remedial 
courses. When gaining basic knowledge and skills is postponed until entry 
into postsecondary education, students and colleges wind up spending time 
and money that could he devoted elsewhere and can diminish a student’s 
commitment to pursuing a college credential. With so many students 
entering college not prepared for its demands, it is no surprise that so many 
never earn a degree. 

Although hy the late 1990s signs of more students choosing demanding 
secondary courses were encouraging, overall performance levels still 
indicated that the nation had a long way to go before all students leave high 
school prepared for college and high-skilled work." 

Taking Action: Preparing America's Future 



Figure 5 
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The United States has been fortunate to have enjoyed success in the 
international marketplace even as far too many American students leave 
high school with the most minor of accomplishments and less prepared for 
the world than students in many other countries with advanced economies. 
Analysts who have carefully examined this issue believe we have fared as 
well as we have in recent years because of our size, the flexibility of our 
labor markets, and the ease with which we have been able to tap the talents 
immigrants or as “off-shore” employees. 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (2001). Mathematics 
Highlights 2000 (NCES 2001-518); Science Highlights 2000 (NCES 
2002-452); NAEP 2002 Reading (NCES 2003-521); NAEP 2002 
Writing (NCES 1999-464); ond The Next Generation of Citizens: NAEP 
Civics Assessments 1988 and 1990 (NCES 2001-452) Washington, D.C. 



of professionals from other nations, whether as 



But other nations are not standing still, and there is no guarantee that today’s advantages will be permanent. In time it is 
likely that others will learn from our example, as American firms learned valuable lessons from Japanese manufacturers in 
the 1980s. When that day comes, the quality of our human capital will be more important than ever. So while the nation 
has enjoyed great prosperity in the past decade in spite of the performance of our schools, our future rests on doing much 
better. 



Many high school educators across the country have shown that young people who others thought could not achieve could 
indeed excel. Yet, too many schools give up on certain students or hold others to the most modest of expectations. If 
schools that provide an excellent education for all their students are to become the norm, then fundamental change in 
expectations and in policy and practice must be the order of the day. 
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From There to Here: The Road to 
Reform of American High Schools 



Issue 



The 



High School Leadership Summit 



The modem vision of high school, as expressed in the No Child Left Behind Act, is that every student will reach a high 
level of proficiency in core academic skills. But the current American high school education system is based on a model 
established when the expectations of high school education were far different. The model assumed that most students 
would not go on to postsecondary education or training, and that the majority had little need for rigorous academic 
preparation. 

As teachers, principals, local and state local leaders work to implement No Child Left Behind, it is worth reflecting on how 
the American high school system has evolved, the assumptions upon which it rests, and the serious policy debates that 
should inform its future. 



In the Beginning: Preparing the Elite 

Until the 20* century, secondary education was a small-scale experience, largely reserved for the privileged, rather than 
the nearly universal democratic institution of today. Even as late as 1910, only about ten percent of American youth 
attended high school. 

The first American high school - the Boston Latin Grammar School - was founded in 1635 to prepare young men for 
college at Harvard, service in government, and the church. ' Although elementary education spread rapidly among the 
American population in succeeding generations, high school education did not. The first public high school did not even 
appear until nearly 200 years later, when the English Classical School opened in Boston in 1821.^ 

The English Classical School taught a curriculum consisting of the subject matter thought to best prepare young minds at 
the time: composition, declamation, mathematics, history, civics, logic, surveying, navigation, and moral and political 
philosophy.^ Other public high schools soon appeared in other parts of New England and New York. Their primary 
purpose was college preparation for young men, and enrollment remained quite small. 

College Prep and Manual Training 

By 1870, there were still only 500 public high schools with 50,000 students in the United States."^ But things were 
changing. It was in this era that enrollment first opened to girls - with many young women being trained in “normal” 
classes to become teachers - and working class youth entered high schools to learn skilled trades. It can be said that the 
modern public high school was born when the Michigan State Supreme Court ruled in 1 874 that taxes could be levied to 
support public high schools as well as elementary schools.^ Thereafter, with the Industrial Revolution and the beginning 
of mass urbanization, large cities began to construct high schools. 

Students enrolling in the new high schools of the late 19* century were not necessarily being prepared for college. While 
college preparatory schools still existed, “manual” (i.e. vocational) training schools began to multiply. 

Many parents and students saw the “new vocationalism” as a shortcut to the new skilled jobs in the burgeoning factories 
and agricultural enterprises. Academic subjects came to be regarded as merely a part of, rather than the core of, the 
curriculum of the manual training schools. 
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The Great Divide 



Academic standards. By the end of the 19* century, some education leaders were becoming distressed hy the uneven 
quality of high school education. In response, the presidents of the nation’s most prestigious colleges convened the first 
National Council of Education in 1892.® Consisting of professors from Ivy League colleges, the Council, also known as 
the Committee of Ten, mapped a core of academic subjects that they considered necessary to prepare for college. 



Figure 1 
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In addition to Latin, Greek and mathematics, the Committee added 
modern subjects that, in altered form, are still considered the core of 
the academic curriculum: English, foreign languages, natural history, 
physical science, geography, history, civil government, and political 
economy.^ 

The Committee of Ten did not believe that this curriculum was 
suitable only for those intending to go on to college, but for the entire 
high school population including those in the manual schools and 
those not intending to go on to further education or training. To the 
objection - one still heard today - that this curriculum was not 
suitable for preparation for life and work, they countered that a liberal 
arts education, which trained the mind, was suitable for all students 
regardless of their future life path. Their message was simple: there 
would be no distinction between those students preparing for college 
and those who were “preparing for life. 

But this view did not prevail for long. 

General studies. Through the first two decades of the 20* century, 
wave after wave of new immigrants, many of them poor and with 
little formal education, arrived in the United States and in its growing 
high schools. Leaders in education and industry were not convinced 
this population was receiving the type of education needed to prepare 
them for life outside of school. They assumed that most students 
would go on to work in unskilled or semi-skilled work after high 
school and that the greatest need was for students to be acculturated 
to American society. 



In 1918, the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, a group appointed by the National Education 
Association, issued The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. In it the Commission stated that the primary 
purposes of high schools were health, citizenship and worthy home-membership and, only secondarily, command of 
fundamental processes.^ Published by the U.S. Bureau of Education, this document helped lay the foundation for the 
modern American high school, with its emphasis on providing custodial care, what later came to be known as “life 
adjustment” education. 



Enrollments continued to rise dramatically as child labor and truancy laws brought ever more students into the high 
schools. Attempts were still made to prepare some of these students for technical trades - Congress enacted the first 
federal vocational education legislation in 1917 - and college prep schools persisted for the elite. However, it was The 
Cardinal Principles vision that dominated most schools. So-called “general” studies - neither specifically college nor 
technical preparation - began to push out the academic and career/technical disciplines.’® Rigorous academic studies 
suffered most, reserved as they were for the small minority of students deemed “college material.” 
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For the majority of students, neither an academic nor a vocational 
curriculum was considered appropriate because these students were viewed 
as fit neither for the professions or the trades. At a conference on the U.S. 
Office of Education in 1945, Charles Prosser, the first director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, offered opening comments in support of 
life-adjustment education. His comments later became known as the Prosser 
Resolution (see box at left).” The American high school with all of its 
ancillary cultural institutions from Friday night football to the senior prom - 
and its loose academic standards - became embedded in the public mind. 

The schools seemed to meet the demands of the time. They were universal 
and democratic and produced a more or less standardized product without 
requiring too much homework. The great mass of immigrants and their 
children were acculturated to American life. On average, it seemed that up 
through the Second World War, American youth were well prepared 
compared with those in other countries where universal secondary education 
had yet to take hold. 

Sputnik - New Urgency Amid Old Expectations 

Thus, it was a shock to the public when in the 1950s and 1960s the United 
States found itself falling behind other countries, especially the Soviet 
Union, in critically important academic skills symbolized by the science 
needed to launch Sputnik in 1957.^^ The economic rise of Germany and 
Japan highlighted the academic failings of American schools, as well. The 
state of academics in the American curriculum - particularly math and 
science - was suddenly decried from all comers. 

Policymakers and educators responded by adding more courses and ever-larger facilities with all of the modern trappings 
- science labs, football fields, and band rooms. However, their concern was for the elite, defined by educators as the top 
20 percent of students, who would become the scientists and engineers who would win the Cold War.” 

What the policymakers did not do was re-examine assumptions about the capabilities of most young Americans. Schools 
continued to believe that students should be sorted among various tracks - academic, vocational and general - depending 
on their test scores and, more often, the judgment of guidance counselors as to their suitable destinies. Most students were 
judged not to be “college material” and, thus, did not need rigorous academic preparation. The more the schools changed 
(bigger budgets, better facilities), the more they remained the same (low academic expectations for the majority). 

Equality and Access 

Before it had a chance to fully address the Sputnik shock, the education system became the center of new storms roiling 
society - civil rights for minorities and equal access for children with disabilities. Throughout the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s 
significant efforts were made to ensure that all students had equal access to public education. Two important actions were 
the Supreme Court decision in Brown v. the Board of Education of Topeka (1954)” ending legal segregation, and the 
Education of all Handicapped Children Act of 1975 mandating full educational opportunities for all children with 
disabilities. 

At the same time, large numbers of middle-class families were moving out of urban centers to suburban areas, resulting in 
dramatic decreases in the tax base for urban public education. A consequence of this outward migration was that inner 
cities were left with large low-income minority high schools. Despite the large amounts of compensatory funding from the 
federal government since the mid-1960s, these schools continue to struggle. 



It is the belief of this conference 
that. . .the vocational school of a 
community will be able better to 
prepare 20 percent of its youth of 
secondary school age for entrance 
upon desirable skilled occupations; 
and that the high school will continue 
to prepare 20 percent of its students 
for entrance to college. We do not 
believe that the remaining 60 percent 
of our youth of secondary school age 
will receive the life adjustment 
training they need and to which they 
are entitled as American citizens - 
unless and until the administrators of 
public education with the assistance 
of the vocational education leaders 
formulate a similar program for this 
group. 

— The Prosser Resolution, Charles 
Prosser, 1945 
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In the postwar period, as in the first half of the century, graduation rates 
improved, hut there was little corresponding improvement in reading, and 
inconsistent improvement in math and science as measured hy the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress.'^ 

A Nation at Risk 

This lack of overall academic progress became increasingly apparent to 
business leaders, policymakers, and educators as the economy faced new 
challenges from Europe and Asia, where post-war reform had made 
rigorous academic education nearly universal. In 1983, Secretary of 
Education Terrell Bell appointed the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education to address the issue. 

The Commission’s report, A Nation at Risk, marked the first time a 
government-sponsored report prompted serious discussion and action to 
implement higher academic standards for all students.'® In issuing the 
report, the Commission expressed alarm that the rise of global trade and 
the United States as the leading world power, and the dawn of the 
information age, were not being accompanied by complementary changes in 
the schools. 

A Nation at Risk harkened back to the Committee of Ten, renewing the 
demand that American schools provide all students with access to a rigorous 
academic curriculum. Since its publication, virtually all states have raised 
the number of academic credits required for graduation and have made 
academic standards more rigorous. Some have established curriculum-based 
and other examinations linked to high school graduation. Some cities are 
also funding choice programs that offer students greater access to a more 
rigorous curriculum. 

But progress since 1983 has been slow and uneven. After decades of reform, 
it is true that 60 percent of high school students, including more 
occupational/technical education students, now complete the number of 
academic credits recommended by the Commission as necessary for 
postsecondary education or training. 

Yet it is still not clear-given stagnant test scores and climbing high school 
dropout rates-whether the quality of the curriculum, not just course titles, is 
consistent across and even within the same high schools. It is, indeed, not 
clear whether the rising number of students taking core academic courses 
represents real improvement over 20, or even 50, years ago. Moreover, 
whatever progress has been made in the past 20 years, the economy, and its 
demand for ever higher academic proficiency, has changed more than either 
the high school curriculum or student performance. 



Figure 2 
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Source: U.S. Deportment of Education. NCES. (2002). Digest of Educolion 
Statistics 2001 (NCES 2002- 130]. Woshirtgion, DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Eslimoies excluding the GED pul groduoiion rotes much lower; 
see Greene. J., "Public High School Groduotion." Monhotton Institute, 2003. 



“All, regardless of race or class or 
economic status, are entitled to a fair 
chance and to the tools for 
developing their individual powers of 
mind and spirit to the utmost. This 
promise means that all children by 
virtue of their own efforts, 
competently guided, can hope to 
attain the mature and informed 
judgment needed to secure gainful 
employment, and to manage their 
own lives, thereby serving not only 
their own interests but also the 
progress of society itself.” 

— A Nation at Risk, 1983 



Today’s world demands a higher level of expectations and academic achievement. Establishing high expectations for all 
is a critical first step. Students and their parents have made their choices about the direction they wish to pursue - 97 
percent of high school graduates indicate that they intend to pursue some sort of postsecondary education at some point in 
their lives. But too few are offered - or guided to - the types of courses that will prepare them for their chosen future. 
The nation and its education system remain far from achieving the vision of excellence recommended by the Commission 
20 years ago. Nor have the low expectations that deny many students access to a rigorous curriculum been changed. And 
big questions still remain about what mix of instructional, curriculum and organizational strategies is right to achieve the 
needed results. 
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Figure 3 



The Future of American Fligh Schools 
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Public high school enrollment by 2008 is projected to increase by 11% 
over 1998 figures’*. The U.S. Department of Education estimates that 
6,000 new schools must be built by the year 2006 to handle the overflow 
of K-12 students. And, as at the turn of the last century, the education 
system is being called upon to serve millions of new immigrant children. 




Multiple foundations, organizations, and educational leaders are focusing 
once again on transforming the American high school. Indeed, it will 
require a consistent and committed partnership of parents, students, 
teachers, principals, and leaders at the local, state and national level to 
create the educational opportunities and results worthy of American youth 
in the 2E’ century. No Child Left Behind offers a framework to channel 
that commitment and to meet these historic challenges. 



*4 English, 3 Sociol Srudies, 3 Science, 
3 Moth and 2 Foreign Longuoge 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. (2002). Digest of Educolion 
Statistics 2001 (NCES 2002-130). Woshington, DC; U.S. Government 
Printirtg Office. 
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High School Accountability 
and Assessment Systems 



Issue 



For nearly two decades, education policymakers have struggled to improve our nation’s high schools, yet student 
achievement has remained largely flat, the test scores of minority students continue to lag behind those of White students, 
and there has been little progress toward closing the international achievement gap. United States high school students 
consistently rank below their peers in other countries on international mathematics and science assessments. 

As part of their efforts to improve student achievement, states are instituting academic assessments of all students as part 
of their standards-based accountability systems. The exams are designed to help schools and educators focus on 
improving students’ mastery of the curriculum. While these systems have been gaining momentum since the mid-1990s, 
all states are now putting into place comprehensive accountability systems as they implement the No Child Left Behind 
Act of 2001 (NCLB). States are: 

■ Setting standards to establish what all students should know and be able to do in the core academic subject areas; 

■ Aligning curriculum and instruction to these standards; 

■ Measuring the performance of students and schools through standards-based assessments; 

■ Reporting results to the public, including student performance on academic assessments and other outcomes such as 
rates of high school completion; 

■ Adopting improvement strategies to help schools and students meet higher standards; and 

■ Providing supportive services and expanded educational choices for students who attend chronically under- 
performing schools. 

Advocates have long suggested that the goal of measuring student performance can be met by administering fair but 
rigorous state-sponsored examinations to complement teacher administered tests. They say that standards-based 
examinations create incentives for improving student performance and encourage higher expectations. They are also very 
clear on the point that the exams need to be carefully aligned with state standards. 

Nationally, there is strong public support for such accountability systems. For example, the Public Agenda’s Reality 
Check 2002 found that 95 percent of high school students surveyed said they could handle standardized testing, although a 
majority agreed that a student’s graduation or promotion should not depend solely on one test.' Voters and elected 
officials across the nation have supported such systems as well. As of spring 2002, approximately 70 percent of students 
nationally — in 24 states — already take at least a minimum competency examination. 

Facing the Issues 



Still, supporting the concept of accountability and creating an effective system are two quite different things. NCLB gives 
states great flexibility in setting standards and assessments and designing accountability systems. Yet developing such 
accountability systems challenges the creativity of policymakers and schools. To succeed they must: 

■ Set expectations high enough so that all students will be prepared to participate successfully as workers in a changing 
economy and as citizens in our democracy; 

■ Devise effective assessments to determine if the expectations are being met; 
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■ Create an accountability system that motivates students and schools to fulfill these high expectations; and 

■ Support students who need extra help in meeting these new, higher expectations. 

Much attention is paid to one form of standardized testing in particular: while not required by NCLB, “high stakes” exams 
in some states can mean that a student who does not pass the test does not graduate from high school with a regular 
diploma. Yet whether testing is high stakes for students or used to hold schools publicly accountable for student 
performance, some external measure is needed to ensure equity in instruction. 

While teachers have always assessed student learning in a limited fashion using quizzes, exams and questioning strategies 
to understand what students know and can do, the reliability of this type of assessment does not extend beyond the 
classroom. Likewise, to those who argue that grades are a reliable measure of school quality, the data suggest otherwise. 
According to a study by the U.S. Department of Education, students in high-poverty middle schools who received mostly 
"A" grades in English got about the same reading score on a standardized tests as did the "C" and "D" students in the most 
affluent schools; in math, the test scores of the "A" students in the high poverty schools most closely resembled those of 
the "D" students in the most affluent schools.^ Grades, while valuable for immediate feedback, are notoriously unreliable 
indicators of global achievement. 

Standardized state assessments are useful because they enable policymakers and educators to make comparisons within 
the state’s or district’s educational system to determine where strengths and weaknesses lie, and to address the weaknesses 
systematically. 

Recognizing Concerns 

Despite their benefits, the introduction of statewide high school examinations has raised concerns that include the 
following: 

■ Overly narrow tests will distort the curriculum; 

■ Teachers will spend excessive amounts of time on test preparation strategies; 

■ Some students may drop out before graduation, certain that they will never be able to pass one or more graduation 
tests; 

■ Poor and minority students will be disproportionately burdened by a new exam regime; and 

■ Standard multiple-choice exams do not accurately measure the knowledge and skills of students. 

The research to date seems to allay the major concerns about standardized assessment. An analysis by Carnoy and Eoeb 
(2003) rated all 50 states on the strength of their accountability systems and found that the stronger a state’s accountability 
system, the greater the gains students made on the 8* grade National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) test in 
mathematics between 1996 and 2000, particularly for students scoring at the proficient level. ^ They found that strong 
accountability systems did not have negative effects on graduation and grade retention. 

On the issue of excessive teacher focus on test preparation strategies, a 5-year study of high schools working to improve 
student achievement in reading, writing and English found that one of the key distinguishing features between successful 
and unsuccessful schools was that teachers in the successful schools integrated test preparation into their instruction, 
rather than treating it as a separate subject. Many of these successful schools had high proportions of poor and minority 
students. 

Research has also found that assessments need not distort the curriculum so long as the states provide flexibility in their 
definition of assessment. New York and Virginia, for example, allow schools to substitute high quality, widely 
recognized tests in place of their state end-of-course exams. In New York, advocates for alternative schools argued that 
preparing for the state exit exams would alter the unique curriculum and character of their programs, many of which 
successfully educate students who have done poorly in regular schools. The New York State Department of Education has 
now approved the use of certain Advanced Placement (AP), International Baccalaureate and SAT II tests as substitutes for 
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the State Regents exams. In Virginia, students can substitute scores on 40 other exams, including AP or International 
Baccalaureate tests, to earn their diplomas. 

But the effect of exams on poor and minority high school students is an important concern. Even though the exams are 
intended to benefit all students, the students most immediately affected by high school exit exams are likely to be those 
who do not pass on the first attempt. Historically, disproportionately large numbers of poor and minority students fall into 
this category. 

However, advocates argue that standardized testing allows open and objective consideration of the facts regarding low 
achievement at the school and course level for the first time. Educators and the public have better information about 
student learning, the achievement gap, and what works in high schools. While some may conclude that it is the test that is 
causing this gap, research shows that the gap has been around for too long and has remained pronounced for too many 
years to be purely the result of test bias. The purpose of identifying and highlighting achievement gaps is not to stigmatize 
or blame students, but to focus energy and attention at the state, district, and community-level on eradicating these gaps. 

Continued use of traditional multiple-choice exams has been criticized for failing to assess the richness of the student’s 
knowledge of a subject. To address this concern, states are increasingly adopting the use of essay and short answer 
formats. Eifteen states have some form of essay writing on their exit exams. This number is projected to grow to 22 states 
by 2008. The number of states using short answer questions in their exit exams is projected to more than double in the 
next 6 years from 7 to 15.^ These changes are expected to improve the alignment of the tests with state proficiency 
standards since more open forms of response permit assessors to judge in-depth understanding of subject matter better. 

Choosing an Approach 

Two kinds of standardized assessments are of special interest to policymakers concerned about high schools. These are exit 
exams, which test all subject matter comprehensively, and end-of-course examinations, which measure knowledge of each 
subject separately. 

Exit exams. Of the 19 states that have mandatory exit exams, 6 use minimum competency exams (MCEs), defined as exit 
exams that focus on basic skills below the high school level, and 13 have standards-based exams (SBEs), defined as exit 
exams that are aligned with state standards at the high school level. All states with exit exams assess English/language arts 
and mathematics. Exit exams for science and social studies are becoming more common. Currently, more than a third of 
the states with exit exams assess science and/or social studies. ^ However, studies of items on selected state tests suggest 
that state exit exams vary considerably in level of difficulty.^ 

States administer high school exit exams as early as grade 8 (for minimum competency) and as late as grade 11, but most 
are choosing grade 10 as the point when students take these exams for the first time. Yet this does not necessarily mean 
that all exams are calibrated to 10* grade standards. All states with exit exams allow students who fail the tests initially to 
retake the parts they did not pass on the first try. Typically, these students take a second version of the test with slightly 
different questions. States offer from two to eleven retesting opportunities in subsequent grades. Passing grades (so-called 
“cut scores”) for the state assessments are typically based on the state proficiency standards modified by policymakers’ 
expectations about what are reasonable levels of student achievement. 

Two basic approaches to establishing cut scores have been tried. Some states set the cut score requirements high but allow 
plenty of time for schools to adjust before there are real consequences associated with low student performance. Others set 
the requirements at a low level and gradually increase them over time, and the consequences of failure become effective 
almost immediately. 

End-of-course exams. End-of-course (EOC) exams test students on what they learned immediately after completing a 
course, rather than waiting one or two years to test what a student learned in a series of courses over a period of time. 
However, like the exit exams, they are administered by a third party rather than the teacher and, as such, allow 
comparability among schools and courses. The best-known EOC exams are the Advanced Placement, New York Regents, 
and International Baccalaureate exams. Eifteen states include, or will soon include, EOC exams as part of their high 
school assessment systems. The number of exams offered ranges from two in Arkansas to 15 in New York. Generally, 
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